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of life, be faithful in your several stewardships. 
Beware, we entreat you, of the beguilements of 
ease and self-indulgence ; of being absorbed by 
she cares of the world, or hindered by its en- 
tanglements. Honestly seek to be redeemed 
from the encumbrances of earth; dwell in re- 
tirement of spirit before the Lord, and in the 
habitual exercise of the faith and love of ae 
Whether it be in the family, or in the shop, in 
the market, the bank, or the board-room, in those 
things which belong to your private or to your 
public duties, let the light of the Gospel shine 
through all. The parent, the master, the man of 
business, the citizen, the servant, each has a 
testimony to bear for Christ. Let all be willing 
to dwell under a sense of their responsibilities and 
of their needs. Let our prayers be fervent, in 
the name of Jesus, for ourselves and for others. 
May those upon whom it rightly devolves be 
diligent in feeding the Lord’s flock, and in 
gathering souls to Christ. And may none, what- 
ever their position, overlook the lesser openings 
of duty. A word of counsel, of reproof or en- 
couragement, spoken in season, in ever so broken 
a manner, whether in the family and social circle, 
or more publicly, how good itis! How often 
does it reach the witness in the hearts of others! 
How often does the blessing of the Lord attend 
it! Let us bear in mind the Christian duty of 
watching over one another for good. Each may 
be called to manifest his interest, by word or 
deed, on behalf of a brother or a sister ; and thus 


to follow in the footsteps of our Divine Master, 
whose whole life was marked by sympathy for 
the sorrows and infirmities of man. 

In the remembrance of many beloved and 
honored brethren and sisters, who now rest from 
their labors, warm are our desires that our dear 
friends, of every age and condition, may be freely 


given up to the Lord’s disposal. Walking be- 
fore Him as a retired, self-sacrificing, spiritually- 
minded people, may He be more 4nd moré known 
to dwell amongst us, distributing of his gifts, and 
preparing a succession of faithful laborers. We 
would speak tenderly, yet plainly, of our jealousy, 
lest any of our dear friends should be keeping 
back from that place in the Lord’s house to which 
He is calling them. We hail with satisfaction 
the interest taken by many of them in works of 
benevolence. We rejoice in observing, among 
our beloved younger Friends, many hopeful evi- 
dences of attachment to the cause of their Re- 
deemer. The sacrifices of earlier years are 
blessed in their season. But larger experience, 
and new accessions of grace, call for still in- 
creasing devotedness. May there be a progressive 
advancement from strength to strength. May 
zeal for that which is good be ever tempered with 
heavenly wisdom. Let nothing take the place 
of that love which draws the soul to Christ, as 
its rest and home. May all keep the eye single 
unto Him; prepared, with subject-d hearts, for 
every fresh manifestation of his counsel. Varied 


are the services of His household, but to each 
the language is applicable, “ Be ye clean, that 
bear the vessels of the Lord.” The work of the 
Lord is ever an humbling work, bringing low 
and keeping low. Many are its conflicts and 
humiliations, but unspeakable its joys. “ Where 
I am,” saith our Holy Redeemer, “ there shall 
also my servant be: if any man serve me, him 
will my Father honor.” 

We have, to our comfort, maintained at this 
time our usual correspondence with our brethren, 
both in Ireland and America. In turning to the 
British Colonies in the Southern Hemisphere, 
our Christian interest has been afresh awakened 
for our friends there. Our attention bas been 
also directed towards those in Norway, who have 
been brought to unite in our views of the spirit- 
uality of the Gospel dispensation. For these dear 
friends, and for the few who are similarly cireum- 
stanced in some other parts of Europe, as well as 
for many in remote and isolated situations in the 
Western Hemisphere, our sympathy has been 
called forth. We have afresh felt the precious- 
ness of the bond of Christian brotherhood ; and 
our desires have been revewed for the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of Christ threughout the 
world. May a truly religious exercise of mind 
on this account be cherished by all our members. 

Our hearts have been filled with sorrow in 
contemplating the fresh outbreak of war on the 
continent of Europe. We mourn over the de- 
struction of human life, the devastation and the 
wickedness of every kind which, upon a tremen- 
dous scale, must result from it, even if limited 
to the nations already engaged in the conflict. 
Whilst thankfully rejoicing that our beloved 
country has hitherto been preserved from taking 
part therein, and that the language used by our 
own government and by statesmen of all parties, 
has been favorable to the continuance of a pacific 
policy, we cannot reflect without solicitude upon 
the contagious tendency of war, and upon the 
symptoms’so widely prevalent of a spirit prompt 
both to take and to give offence; and which no 
professions of international amity, however sin- 
cere, can adequately counteract. If war is to be 
prevented, the spirit from which war proceeds 
must be excluded. As with individuals, so with 
nations, the beginnings of strife must be watch- 
fully guarded against. To give occasion of of- 
fence or jealousy to the governments or to the 
inhabitants of other countries, whether by im- 
puting evil motives, by needless alarms of in- 
vasion, or by anything approaching to a hostile 
attitude, is inconsistent alike with Christian 
duty, and with true patriotism. We ought, as 
Englishmen, to remember that the feelings of our 
neighbors are as sensitive and as much entitled to 
consideration as our own : and if our words or our 
actions tend to irritate and offend them, we can 
hardly hope for the continuance of peace, and 
certainly cannot expect that the blessing pro- 
nounced on the peacemakers will rest upon our 
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country. It is our concern that the members of 
our religious Society may be so watchful over 
their thoughts, their words and their actions, as 
not only to be themselves preserved from the 
contagion of a martial spirit, but to be enabled, 
by example and by precept, to do their full part 
towards counteracting it. 

There is one part of this subject to which we 
would especially and affectionately invite the at- 
tention of the young men amongst us. We ob- 
serve with pain that arrangements are being 
extensively made in various localities to organize 
Rifle Clubs and Volunteer Corps. Great is the 
force of example and the seductive influence of 
companionship ; and some who in their moments 
of serious reflection would refuse to take the life 
of a single fellow-creature even to save their own, 
may, either through the excitement of emulation, 
or the want of moral courage to withstand a sneer, 
be tempted to enter into pursuits, the object of 
which is to acquire dexterity and certainty in the 
destruction of human life. May our dear young 
friends have the courage to resist the temptation ; 
and may they remember, that if herein they 
faithfully confess their Lord and Master before 
men, He will sustain them in the hour of trial. 

The Christian and truly scriptural testimony 
of our Society against all war is as precious to us 
as ever it was: and times like the present call 
for the faithful maintenance and for the bold 
and uncompromising declaration of it before the 
world. We dare not believe that our Lord and 
Saviour, in enjoining the love of enemies and 
the forgiveness*of injuries, has prescribed for 
man a series of precepts which are incapable of 
being carried out into practice; or of which the 
practice is to be postponed till all shall be per- 
suaded to act upon them. We cannot doubt 
that they are incumbent upon the Christian 
now; and that we have in the prophetic Scrip- 
tures the distinct intimation of their direct ap- 
plication, not only to individuals, but to nations 
also. 

Great indeed must be the change before our 
fellow-countrymen generally, and the subjects 
and citizens of other professedly Christian States, 
are brought to admit that all war, defensive as 
well as offensive, is unlawful for the followers of 
the Lamb: but how is this change to be brought 
about unless by faithfulness in word and deed 
on the part of those who are already convinced 
in their consciences, that both the precepts and 
the example of our Lord enjoin an adherence on 
the part of his disciples to the principles and 
the practice of inviolable peace? Time was 
when the unqualified assertion that liberty of 
conscience is the right of all men was confined 
to the members of our religious Society and to 
& comparatively small number of other enlight- 
ened persons. ‘Time was when the sinfulness of 
negro slavery and the slave trade was recognized 
by very few but our own members. Time was 
when the conviction of the unlawfulness of all 
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oaths for the Christian, and of the inconsistency 
of paying for the support of forms of worship 
from which we conscientiously dissent, were 
fruitful sources of suffering in person and estate 
to ourselves, but met with little of sympathy or 
co-operation from our fellow Christians. Yet 
now have all these truths (not through any merit 
of ours, but through the goodness of the Lord) 
steadily gained ground, till they have materially 
influenced the legislation of our own and other 
countries, and sensibly modified the religious 
tenets and moral sentiments of many parts of 
professing Christendom. Let us then, beloved 
Friends, with a hopeful mind, and in dependence 
upon Divine aid, be faithful to our testimony to 
the peaceable reign of the Messiah, in all its 
fulness and in all its practical details. 

We came together under a sense of the deep 
seriousness of the object of our assembling. 
Many important subjects have claimed our atten- 
tion; and we have, in reverent thankfulness, to 
acknowledge that we have been helped of the 
Lord. He has graciously owned us in our varied 


deliberations, and we separate in his love. 
Signed in and on behalf of the meeting, 
JosEPH THORP, 
Clerk to the Meeting this year. 
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Memoir of Joun Jupp SCARNELL, son of John 
and Hannah Scarnell, of Norfolk, England, 
who died 8th of 9th mo., 1858, aged 13 years. 


Although there may be but little particularly 
remarkable in the life or Christian experience of 
a child, it is teaching and encouraging to be 
reminded of the gracious care of the Good 
Shepherd continually extended towards the 
lambs of His flock, by the evidences afforded of 
the redeeming love of Christ in gathering the 
children. 

The dear boy, respecting whom a brief memo- 
rial is now presented, was admitted into Ackworth 
School in the spring of 1855; and from his high 
and somewhat boisterous spirits, it was anticipated 
there might be some difficulty in bringing him 
into ready submission to school discipline. In 
this, however, his teachers were agreeably disap- 
pointed ; for though by no means conspicuous, 
he was found frank and truthful, and his general 
conduct was orderly and agreeable. 

On his return home at the vacation preceding 
his death, his parents remarked a very decided 
improvement in the tone of his behaviour; he 
evinced a love of serious reading, exemplary care 
in speaking the truth, and a kind, even a religious 
interest in his little brother, whom he counselled 
to avoid the company of bad boys on the farm, 
and never to utter a falsehood. 

In the early part of last spring he was brought 
under nursery care for what at first a ial a 
swelled face; but the disease, rapidly developing 
itself, proved erysipelas of the head, complicated 
with other serious disorders, and attended at times 
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with high delirium. It was deeply interesting to 
observe the soothing influence, when under such 
excitement, which was invariably produced by 
the repeating to him of Psalms and Hymns :— 
even when otherwise uncontrollable, the dear 
little sufferer would listen with deep attention, 
sink down on his pillow in perfect quietness, and 
not unfrequently join in with the piece—at first, 
perhaps, rapidly and almost tumultuously, but 
soon with all the calmness of complete rationality. 
If the speaker ceased, he would request him to go 
on, till he would probably settle into a peaceful 
sleep. 

On one occasion, when under the influence of 
a severe paroxysm, the Superintendent repeated 
to him the 139th Psalm, during which he had be- 
come perfectly calm :—at its close he said, “Go 
on, go on, repeat the 23d Psalm”—he was in- 
vited to unite in it—he did so; and when it was 
finished, he seriously remarked, “If God is our 
Father, and the Lord is our Shepherd, we need 
hot be afraid to die. Art thou afraid to die? J 
am not; and I wish thee to tell my parents, if I 
am taken in two or three days, that I am not 
afraid to die.” A short conversation ensued as 
to the foundation of this confidence, but it was 
soon interrupted by the mind becoming again 
confused. 

An instance or two occurred in the early part 
of his illness, of his uttering, during delirium, a 
profane expression, of which he was conscious 
when the paroxysm passed off, and was much dis- 
tressed. On his being asked how it was that he 
learned such words, he said that, before he came 
to school, he had frequently associated with one 
of the boys employed on his father’s farm, who 
was in the practice of swearing :—that once or 
twice he had been guilty of using bad words 
since he had been at Ackworth, unknown to his 
teachers, but that he had feltso much sorrow for 
it, that he had written to his parents acknow- 
ledging his sin, and expressing his sincere re- 

entance. This, doubtless, induced him, when 
fast at home, to caution his brother against keep- 
ing company with bad boys, and may it not be a 
leason to all who are parents, to exercise unre- 
mitting care in regard to the associations which 
their children form? So true is the assertion of 
the Apostle, that “evil communications corrupt 
good manners.” 

For several weeks the dear child lay in a state 
of great bodily and mental feebleness, never 
being able to express many sentences at a time 
coherently; but often repeating to himself, in a 
low whisper, portions of Scripture which he had 
learned at school, and occasionally quoting aloud | 
a short passage peculiarly appropriate to his own 
circumstances and condition. He always appeared 
refreshed and soothed by hearing the Bible read, 
or Psalms and Hymns recited. 

On several occasions he was watched over as 
in a dying state, the medical attendants giving it 
ae their opinion that he could not survive many 


hours; yet he so far recovered that, towards the 
end of the Fourth month, he was with some 
difficulty removed home, under the care of his 
mother, who, for many weeks, had been his con- 
stant, affectionate nurse. 

As the disease appeared to yield, considerable 
irritability and peevishness were exhibited, which 
occasioned him much grief. With a little further 
increase of strength, however, these trying accom- 
paniments of his enfeebled state subsided, though 
he continued to suffer much pain. He repeatedly 
expressed his conviction that his illness would 
terminate in death; and when his mother tried 
to encourage him, he would say, “‘ Well, dear 
mother, we must have patience ; God sends me 
these pains, and it is His will I should have so 
much pain to bear,” at times, requesting that 
they would pray for him. 

The symptoms of the disease becoming again 
more aggravated, the dear child was confined 
wholly to his bed—his mind was preserved clear 
to within a week of his death, and he was able to 
enjoy reading, saying to his mother or sisters, 
“read somewhere in the New Testament, read 
about Jesus.” 

About a month before his death, being in a 
state of great suffering, and his enfeebled frame 
nearly worn out, he said, “ Dear mother, I feel 
very ill; I believe that Jesus will soon come to 
take me; yes, He will soon be here; I feel that 
He is very near.” 

He was preserved to the end in patient resigna- 
tion and submission to the Divine will, though 
often expressing his desire “to sleep in Jesus’ 
bosom.” 

At one time he felt a little discouraged, fear- 
ing he did not pray aright, and requested those 
around him to pray for him. On being assured 
that his Heavenly Father heard his prayers, 
however feeble and imperfect they might be, he 
appeared comforted. 

As long as consciousness remained, he was 
preserved in a sweet frame of mind, full of 
gratitude to God for his mercies, and to those 
who so tenderly ministered to his wants; and 
though he was able to say but little, that little 
testified that his soul was at peace, and that his 
hopes were centred in his Saviour, in whose 
bosom, it is thankfully believed that, in accord- 
ance with his oft repeated prayer, he is now 
safely at rest. 

The comfort which this beloved boy derived, 
even when his mind was partially clouded, from 
the hymns and portions of Holy Scripture with 
which his memory had been stored in time of 
health, may well animate parents and teachers to 
use all diligence in doing their part, thus to im- 
press divine truth on the minds and hearts of 
those committed to their care; and it may be 
hoped that it will also encourage many a dear 
child largely to treasure in his memory, during 
the morning of life, devotional poetry, and the 
heavenly Psalms of the sweet singer of Israel, 
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with the words of Jesus, in the dhol ring trust | 
that they will be remembered in seasons of sick- 
ness and sorrow, to the latest evening of his 
day.— Annual Monitor. ; 
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For Friends’ Review. 
* PRESENT YOUR BODIES A LIVING SACRIFICE.” 


‘*T beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies 
of God, that ye present your bodies a living sacri- 
fice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is your rea- 
sonable service. And not conformed to this 
world: but be ye transformed by the renewing of 
your mind, that ye may prove wh: at is that good, and 
acceptable, and perfect will of God.’’—Rom. xii. 1, 2 


_- 


be 


This is one of the many lively exhortations of 


the Apostle Paul which are found in his writ- 
ings, bringing home to the heart of every one 
who will receive it, in a plain and candid manner, 
his Christian duty. The passage is frequently 
quoted in application to attending meetings for 
religious worship, and perhaps other special du- 
ties. But any one receiving the passage with 
this kind of limitation, will lose a large propor- 
tion of its force. I doubt whether the Apostle 
had meetings for religious worship at all in his 
mind when writing it, believing that its meaning 
is obvious, as expressed, plain, simple, easily un- 
derstood, and of individual app Senien to every 
believer in Christ. It is one of those bold, rich, 
unflattering efforts of the strong mind of the 
Apostle, urging, by the kindest exhortation, a 
simple and full submission to individual and col- 
lective duty. Let us look at it a little. 

The Christian religion, according to the doce- 
trine of the Apostle, abundantly declared in his 
epistles, is a religion of faith, of love, of obedience 
and of good works. It was because “God so 
loved the world, that he sent his only begotten 
Son into the world, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
We were lost, and it is all of mercy that we are 
saved. But not without faith, for “by grace 
{we] are saved, through faith, and that not of 
[ourselves], itis the gift of God.” It is “ accord- 
ing to his mercy he saves us, by the washing of 
regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost, 
which he sheds on us abundantly through Jesus 
Christ our Saviour.” Well, therefore, may the 


inspired Apostle beseech them by the mercies of 


God; for, indeed, “his mercy is on them that 
fear him from generation to generation.” 

“ Present your bodies a living sacrifice.” What 
is a sacrifice? Something given up to God, in 
faith and sincerity, according to his will, accord- 
ing to his commandment. The lamb, which was 
brought as a sacrifice for sin, and the first-fruits, 
as an oblation, were not offered in part, but in 
full. They were to be perfect, the first and the 
best; and they were wholly given up to God. 
So the Apostle calls upon the members of the 
church to present themselves entirely, not as a 
dead, but a living sacrifice, a holy sacrifice, one 
that would be acceptable to God, for that is ‘only 
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1a veamuidiil service to the great God whe made 
us, to the good God who loved us, and who re- 
deems us from sin, death and hell, through his 
well-Leloved Son, and offers us eternal Life; and 
who alone sees us constantly, protects us every 
hour, blesses us with every good thing we have, 
»}and would make us happy forever. It is there- 
fore a reasonable service, that we present the 
whole man willingly to Him for his service, 
body, soul and gs irit ; for our bodies are the 
temple of the Holy Ghost, and him that defileth 
this temple will God destroy. 

“And be not conformed to this world ;’—for 
the world lieth in wickedness; you will be 
tempted into vanity, deceit, the lusts of the flesh, 
the lusts of the eye, and the pride of life, and 
into forgetfulness and unbelief of God, and dis- 
obedience to his commandments. You must 
“abstain from all appearance of evil.” “ And 
be ye transformed by the renewing of your 
mind :’—for none can be saved without regen- 
eration ; marvel not that I say unto you that ye 
must be born again, for the Saviour said so; and 
if ye be conve sted by the power of his love and 
the effic racy of his grace, you will find repentance 
for your past ways, and lose your taste for the 
follies of the world. Your greatest desire and 
highest happiness will then be to serve the Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity, and love Him who first 
loved us, and gave himself for us, that he might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto 
himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works. 

Christianity requires this,—nothing more than 
this,—nothing short of this—and let him or her 
who would be a follower of Christ simply give 
in to this. In ineuleating this, the Apostle in- 
culcates no new doctrine; it is a doctrine of the 
Old Testament,—then why not pre-eminently of 
the New? Faith in God, and a simple obe- 
dience and full trust in Him were required of 
the children of Abraham, why not then of the 
disciples of Christ? “Trust ye in the Lord 
forever; for in the Lord Jehovah is everlasting 
strength.” Let no one, then, limit the passage 
at the head of this article within too narrow 
bounds, but apply it to himself personally, liter- 
ally, and practically. C. E. 
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From Ellis’ Visits to Madagascar. 
THE CHRISTIANS OF MADAGASCAR. 


I was naturally led to make many inquiries 
respecting the Christians, and received far more 
ample and explicit information than I had anti- 


cipated. All spoke of the great hardships they 
had endured, of the unimpeachable tenor of 
their lives in every respect in which their re- 
ligion was not concerned: their religion was 
their only crime. Opinions varied much as to 
their numbers, some parties expressing them- 
selves as if such had been the severe and deci- 
sive character of the measures adopted to pre- 
vent the spread of their opinions among the peo- 
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ple that but few remained. Others, however, 
were of a different opinion, though all agreed in 
stating that no Christian observances were any 
longer publicly practised in the country. 
Conversations on this all-important subject 
were rendered the more interesting to me, as 
well as more instructive and affecting, from the 
circumstance of such conversations being fre- 
quently maintained with those who had been 
personally connected with the proceedings to 
which they referred, and involved in all their 
fearful consequences. Intercourse, the most 
frank and cordial, was often held in this man- 
ner with those who had themselves been made 
acquainted with what these people believed— 
with the truths of Divine revelation; who had 
experienced something of the morally transform- 
ing influence of truth, and had cherished the 
hopes of future blessedness which it alone can 
inspire. They had also suffered much in the 
present life for their hopes of the life to come. 
Some had endured the ordeal of the tangena, or 
poison-water; some had suffered degradation, 
fine, bondage, and convict labor, on account of 
having been implicated with the Christians. 
They bore in their bodies the marks of their suf- 
ferings. Their communications, therefore, were 


not mere recitals of crude speculations, nor en- 
deavors to satisfy an aimless curiosity, but re- 
lated to matters with the importance of which 
they had been deeply impressed, and in which 


they had felt a personal and anxious solicitude 
upon their minds and hearts. The truth had 
operated like seed germinating upon a virgin 
soil, and the freshness and vigor of its growth 
had been proportionate. I could not avoid 
noticing the abseuce of all bitter and vindictive 
feelings towards those who had inflicted the suf- 
ferings they had borne. They seemed to re- 
gard it as permitted by God, and to speak of it 
as a cause for exercising confidence in the Most 
High. 

The circumstances of the individuals about 
whom we often conversed had been peculiar and 
almost unprecedented in the annals of the past. 
Those from whom alone they had received in- 
struction on the subject of religion had been re- 
moved almost as soon as their lessons had begun 
to take effect, and, thus deprived of their teach- 
ers, but few means were left to them of supply- 
ing the deficiency which must have been severe- 
ly felt. They had been required by the authori- 
ties under whom they lived to surrender all their 
books, and the few retained were forbidden to be 
used. The chief means of preserving their faith 
were small portions of the Bible. As, in our 
physieal organization, the loss of one faculty is 
often attended with the augmented efficiency of 
those that remain, so, with regard to their means 
of spiritual improvement, deprived of all other 
advantages, and possessing that which remained 
only in a very limited degree, they seemed to 
have acquired a familiarity with those portions 
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of divine truth to which they had access, and to 
have studied them with an avidity, affection, and 
perseverance truly wonderful. From all the ac- 
counts that were given, the truth seems to have 
been sought as a priceless treasure, and hoarded 
in their hearts as something more precious than 
gold and dearer than life. Their faith in its 
entireness and solidity was based simply on the 
Scriptures. They seem neither to have known 
nor thought of any system or creed as such, but 
to have regarded the truth of the Bible as that 
which was able to make them wise for both 
worlds. Intimately associated with their careful 
study of the Scriptures seems to have been their 
constant habit of prayer. It often appeared to 
me that they might have been appropriately 
called by the same name as that by which the 
early Christians in the South Sea Islands were 
universally designated, the praying people. The 
Holy Scriptures and prayer seem to have been 
the two sources whence they derived that vigor 
and maturity of Christian character which they 
have presented to the world. 

In these men, as well as elsewhere, divine 
truth had produced those astonishing transfor- 
mations of character which rendered them wit- 
nesses for God, living evidences, the unequivo- 
cal, unmistakable subjects of a wonderful moral 
change. 

The standard of moral excellence which, so 
far as I could learn, the Christians had selected, 
was simply that which is presented by the Serip- 
tures, and to attain this standard and practically 
but most unobtrusively to exhibit it to others, ap- 
pears to have been their constant aim, at the 
same time that it proved one undeniable source 
of their sufferings; for the introduction and ex- 
emplification of the morality of the Bible was 
said to be changing the customs of the country. 
Still it was even acknowledged by some whose 
office it was to try, condemn, and punish the 
professors of this faith, that their conduct was 
indeed different from that of others. We do 
not wonder at the observation of one of these 
judges, who, when remarking on the scrupulous 
exactness with which property committed to 
their trust had been returned, observed, “ These 
people would be good servants indeed if it were 
not for their praying.” 

Besides intercourse with the people in refer- 
ence to what had been the aspect which the Gos- 
pel had presented in those who professed it, I 
addressed a number of inquiries to persons of 
different classes, and their testimony confirmed 
the views here given of the consistent lives of 
those who were regarded as Christians and con- 
tinued to be numbered with the people of God. 
Doubtless there were exceptions, but they were 
only exceptions ; and such was the general na- 
ture of the evidence given in their favor, and 
such, we have reason to believe, had been in re- 
ality the blameless tenor of their lives. 

At the time of my visit these people had been 
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seventeen or eighteen years without any foecign 
teachers, or any experienced counsellor or guide; 
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ial to 5 ian the same mother had given birth, 
and with whom they would otherwise have been 


and, as [ heard that at different times there had | laid, after death, side by side in the same tomb. 


been considerable numbers, I was led to make 
inquiries respecting the course they had pursued 
in reference to such proceedings as would be 
likely to be engaged in by persons dwelling near 
or holding social intercourse together. While I 
heard of nothing to disturb the unselfish affec- 
tion, the benevolent consideration, and the sacred 
fellowship which they seem to have shared to- 
gether, I was as much surprised as delighted to 
find that the organization for the purpose of mu- 
tual edification and the spiritual benefit of others 
had been according to the plain and simple 
model propounded in the Holy Scriptures. Just 
as it ts there exhibited, so far as their means ad- 
mitted and their necessities required, it had been 
by them adopted ; and whatever distinctive form 
their ecclesiastical polity, if such a term be ap 
plicable, may in any future age assume, all that can 
be said of the Martyr Church of Madagascar in 
its earlier years is, that it has been built by its 
own members, guided, we trust, by God’s Spirit, 
upon the foundation of the few solid and im- 
perishable principles set forth in the teaching of 
the New Testament. 

It has been already stated that the govern- 
ment of Madagascar had forbidden the _per- 
formance of any act of Christian worship under 


the severest penalties. There has, consequently, 


been no public worship or other outward re- 


ligious observance. I was informed that, al- 


thoug zh they knew the peril to which they were 
exposed, they had been accustomed to listen to 
the words of instruction and encouragement, to 
sing the praise of the divine Redeemer, and to 
draw near the mercy seat in prayer. These 
simple services were held not only in the habi- 
tations of men, though chiefly at the midnight 
hour, but also on the distant mountain’s side, 
in the dreary cavern, or in the concealment of 
the remote and almost impervious forest. 

Love of life, and nature’s first great impulse, 
self-preservation, had induced such gatherings 
as these, because their creed and their eonduct 
had been declared by the government to be 
criminal and injurious to the nation. There did 
not, however, appear to have been the slightest 
foundation for any such conclusion, so far as the 
sentiments or the conduct of the Christians had 
been concerned. Many had been the channels 
through which accusations against them had 
come to the authorities during the long period of 
their prose ription. Sometimes it was by the sub- 
ordinates of those in authority, who were ordered 
to track their steps and to listen or spy around 
their dwellings; sometimes by those to whom, 
impelled by the yearnings of love to their souls, 
they had declared the foundation of their own 
hopes; sometimes by their nearest relatives. 
The father had sometimes accused his child. 
Indictments against some had been preferred by 


iia 


Even the slaves who for years had served in 
their families, and had thus become acquainted 
with all their habits, had been admitted as ac- 
cusers and witnesses against them. Yet none of 
these had laid to their charge any thing but 
their religion. 

On the other hand, much had been by the 
same means adduced in their favor. They did 
not deny that they had prayed, but freely and 
frankly, and no one impeached their testimony, 
declared that they had prayed for their sovereign 
and her officers, for the good of the kingdom, 
and the prosperity and happiness of the people. 
No contrary evidence was ever brought forward, 
and even their judges, after listening to the 
items of accusation against them, have been 
known to declare that there was no harm in that; 
but the reading of the book and the praying had 
been prohibited, and slavery, torture, or death 
was the penalty of disregarding such prohibition. 
The book had taught them to fear God and honor 
the king, and prayer had been the means of en- 
abling them to do both, te meet the claims of 
the present life, and yet to cherish the hope of 
the life which is to come. As one of their 
own number simply yet forcibly expressed it, 
when, having been condemned to die on account 
of his faith, a message was brought in the name 
of the sovereign to the effect that if he would 
renounce his religion and serve the queen, not 
only should his life be spared, but all the benefits 
of the sovereign’s favor should be bestowed, he 
thanked the queen for the message, but declared 
he could not forsake Christ. He was not insen- 
sible to the advantages offered, though the queen’s 
benefits could only “extend to this life, and the 
favor of his Saviour would last forever. “ Yet,”’ 
he added, “I can serve the queen.” The an- 
swer was not deemed satisfactory, and he was 
put to death. 

Had the authorities or the people in general 
understood and appreciated the principles and 
character of the Christians, the government 
would have perceived that it was cutting the 
sinews of its strength by destroying them, and 
depriving the community of its most valuable 
members. The time has, perhaps, not yet arrived 
for us to become acquainted with ail, or even 
with the principal motives by which the present 
government has been influenced ; but their pro- 
ceedings have developed principles, on the re- 
cognition of which depends the stability of all 
human organizations, and have afforded illustra- 
tions of lessons often taught before, and which 
are of the deepest interest to all concerned for 
the liberties and the well-being of mankind. 
What Nebuchadnezzar attempted on the plains 
of Dura, what the Roman emperor attempted in 
the days of Pliny, and what more recent rulers, 
in after times, have attempted in the States of 
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Europe, has in our times been attempted in 
Madagascar, modified, it may be, by the external 
usages of the age or the circumstances of the 
people, but differing little in the spirit, the 
agency, or the end. 

With the results of the past we are acquainted ; 
the issue of the present, though admitting of no 
doubt either to the student of history or the be- 
liever in revelation, remains yet to be disclosed. 
Events have taken place in the present day in 
Madagascar which will perhaps exert a more 
powerful influence than has yet been apparent 
over the future of that people, if not on other 
nations. 

(To be continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 16, 1859. 


Diary AND MeMorr or JoHN YEARDLEY.— 
By a letter from the Friend who is engaged in 
the preparation of this volume, we are informed 
that it is nearly ready for the press. The book 
will bean octavo volume of 400 pages or up- 
wards, and will probably be ready for delivery in 
the Ninth month next. The price to American 
subscribers will be $1.75, in Philadelphia, and 
those who wish to obtain copies can be supplied 
by making application to WILLIAM MACNIVEN, 
ofice of Friends’ Review. 

The larger part of this volume will consist of 
a Diary, kept by our late valued friend for nearly 
fifty years. The work will comprise biographi- 
cal materials from various other sources, and will 
aiso contain some particulars of the life and gos- 
pel labors of MartHa YEARDLEY, chiefly in 
connexion with those of her husband. 

From the well known character of these 
Friends, and their extensive journeys on the conti- 
nent of Europe, we may reasonably expect that 
the Diary and Memoir will be found particularly 
interesting and valuable. 


Tue INTELLECTUAL CAPAcITY oF NATIVE 
ArricAns.—It has long been a favorite argu- 
ment of slavetraders and slaveholders and their 
abettors, in attempting to justify slavery, that 
the importation of Africans into this country 
places them and their children under a highly 
civilizing and Christianizing influence, which 
could never be successfully exercised upon them 
in their native land. Nor has it been unusual 
for zealous Christians, who regard slavery as in- 


herently sinful, and gladly anticipate universal 
emancipation, to look upon the cruel system as 
an appointed means for the evangelization of 
Africa. 

John Woolman, a century ago, entertained 
sounder views of Christian morality, and in reply 
to arguments of a similar character, said, “if 
compassion for the Africans, in regard to their 
domestic troubles, were the real motive of our 
purchasing them, that spirit of tenderness being 
attended to would incite us to use them kindly, 
that as strangers brought out of affliction, their 
lives might be happy among us; and as they are 
human creatures whose souls are as precious as 
ours, and who may receive the same help and 
comfort from the Holy Scriptures as we do, we 
could not omit suitable endeavors to instruct 
them therein. But while we manifest by our 
conduct, that our views in purchasing them are 
to advance ourselves ; and while our buying cap- 
tives taken in war, animates those parties to 
push on that war and increase desolation amongst 
them, to say they live unhappily in Africa, is 
far from being an argument.in our favor.” Af- 
ter relating a conversation that occurred between 
himself and two Friends who advocated the Af- 
rican slavetrade, John Woolman further says :— 


“| was troubled to perceive the darkness of their 


imaginations, and in some pressure of spirit said, 
the love of ease and gain are the motives in 
general of keeping slaves, and men are wont to 
take hold of weak arguments to support a cause 
which is unreasonable.” 

Our attention has been drawn to this subject 
by the last message of the President of Liberia 
to the Legislature of that Republic, and by some 
judicious comments of the N. Y. Evening Post. 


“ President Benson has before him,” says the 
Post, “the native African and the American 
negro—the Americo-Liberian, as he calls him— 
a class of which he is himself an example—he 
has them both, in large masses, under his imme- 
diate daily, hourly observation—thousands of 
men of the African race, with characters formed 
in a state of servitude in a socalled Christian 
country, and thousands of others with characters 
formed in a state of barbarian freedom on the 
African soil. There could not be imagined a 
better opportunity of ascertaining the truth in 
regard to this matter and drawing a safe and au- 

'thentic conclusion. President Benson finds the 
improvement of the Afriean character in a state 
of slavery, which is the daily boast of the slave- 
holders, to be the merest delusion in the world. 

'On the other hand, he represents the aboriginal 
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barbarian African as making more rapid pro- 
gress in civilization than the black emigrant 
trom America, with the sort of education he has 
received under the unhappy institution of slavery. 
z Toe . 4 +t 
“ My fears and anxieties,’ says President Ben- 
= > . a > Taw ‘ 99, 
son, “ for the last five or six years, have been Dizp, In Wayne Co., Ind., on the 22d ult., Bursa- 
het the moral. intellectasl and industsial teaia« (ee Cook, widow of Abraham Cook, in the 63d year 
‘ > ore alle al ¢ . ¢ . ae ’ 7 

: ” - ene Sree - os . oo SRCGSEIES SSS i of her age, a member of West Grove Monthly Meet- 
ing of a majority of the immigrants who may 


ing. 
arrive here from the United States, as well as| Her health had been delicate for several years, 
that of our posterity, born and bred inthis coun- | and during the last few months she suffered much, 
try, will not keep pace with the advancement of | but being preserved in humble and prayerful depend- 
J) ; oe ne re athe sande -j 

the aborigines in those elements of individual |°"°°°™ her Heavenly Father, and endeavoring to 

. 2 have all things ready when the change should come, 
and national greatness. In order to show that | she was enabled at last to say that she could see no- 
these fears and anxieties are not unfounded, || thing in her way, and that all seemed to be peace. 
have only to state what is pretty generally known | , On the Ist of 5th mo. last, in Cayuga Co., 
in Liberia, that there are thousands of iz York, Daniet Wanzer, aged 72 years, a mem- 


view of bringing as large a number of the native 
Africans as possible, yet undegraded by slavery, 
under the influence of its system of education. 


living within the jurisdiction of this Republic, | ber of Scipio Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
who are intellectually in advance of at least one- 


, After a lingering and distressing illness, on 
half of the immigrants that arrive here annually 


the 29th of 5th mo. last, Hannan Savaaeg, in the 81st 


ing, Cayuga Co., New York. 

, Near Centreville, Wayne Co., Ind., on the 
3lst of Ist mo. last, Nancy Jang, wife of John M. 
= in the 30th year of her age, a member of 


recommend that the legislature look into the 
matter, and satisfy themselves whether the emi- 
grants from the United States or the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the Republic have contributed 
most, in proportion to their numbers, to the 
wealth of the nation and the resources of the 
government. 

The conclusion to which President Benson has 
arrived is corroborated by what we know of the 
history of oppressed races under all governments. 
The nearer oppression comes to absolute slavery, 
the more it degrades and demoralizes those who 
endure it’ Those who are treated like brutes 


. ys . 9 | year of her age, a member of Scipio Monthly Meet- 
from the United States. He then proceeds | ew rember of Scipio Monthly Mee 


West Grove Monthly Meeting of Friends. It was 
believed that her end was peace. 


, In North Berwick, Maine, on the 9th of 5th 


mo. last, Amasa Varyey, in the 70th year of his age, 
a member of Berwick Monthly Meeting. 


, On the 14th of 5th mo. last, at the residence 
of E. Cook, Smithfield, Jefferson Co., Ohio, Davin 
Burson, in the 76th year of his age, a member of 
Short Creek Monthly Meeting and Mount Pleasant 
Particular Meeting. 7 

He had been much afflicted for many years, and 
; . during the last six months of his life was a great 
cannot be expected to behave like men. Slavery sufferer with a cancer, which made him often wish 
is nO proper stage in the transition from barbarism | for a release by death, though he much desired to 
to civilization ; it developes none of the capaci-| await the Lord’s appointed time. He frequently 
ties of a race for a high degree of intellectual | spoke of being aware of the nearness of his dissolu- 
and moral energy ; on the contrary, it imbrutes, | “°" and his belief that ‘‘all would be well” with 

¢ - % him when done with the things of time. 
petrifies, stupefies those who wear its yoke. ——, At West Farms, Westchester Co., N. Y., on 

What President Benson says of the progress | the 14th of 6th mo. last, Morris Surp.ey, in the 75th 
made in civilization by the aboriginal Africans | year of his age. 
on the Liberian coasts is most creditable to their} The closing hours of this dear friend bear ample 
natural docility of character. Of all savage testimony to the efficacy of a saving belief, in robbing 
gaees the weave ic, beshens, thet Gbish meet death of its terrors and the grave of its gloom. In 

e . ae ee ; the course of his last illness, he expressed himself 
easily receives and best retains the impressions | assured that he would not recover, and his assent to 
made by improved social institutions; which is|the will of his Heavenly Father. Feeling his own 
most easily reclaimed from its original wild-| helplessness to do aught for himself, but that help 
ness and least likely to relapse, and which con- was indeed laid on one that is mighty, he remarked, 
forms most readily to the inflvences of the peace- ‘We have nothing of our own to rely on, the mercy 
a ae my peace-| of God in Christ Jesus is all we can depend upon.’’ 
ful, kindly and affectionate morality embodied in | Thus «looking unto Jesus,” he quietly breathed his 
the Christian religion. It bears enslavement | last, leaving to his friends the assurance that he had 
better than- most other races but like other | entered one of those mansions prepared by the dear 
races its spirit is broken by it and its capacities | Saviour for all those who love his appearing. 
sadly dwarfed and narrowed. 

Slavery, then, is no school for the improve- ‘ aad a 
ment of the black race; on the contrary, it isa} Books published by the “ Association of Friends 
hindrance to its advance in civilization Tf the for the Diffusion of Religious and Useful Know- 

Caer oe Z ; ledge,”? and for sale at their office, No. 109 North 
Tenth street, Philadelphia :— 


+ ter 


southern philanthropists are as anxious as they 
pretend for the civilization of the African, let If mailed 
them contribute those funds which are now ex-|4 Memoir of Elizabeth Fry, . ldcte. 19 ots. 
pended in fitting out vessels for the slave trade, A Selection from the Epistles of 


: . oo > 4 . George Fox, . a ‘ ee eo 
to the object of obtaining cessions of land in the | The Life of Margaret Fox, wife of 
neighborhood of the Liberian Republic, with a] George Fox, . : : . 4“ 19 « 
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If mailed. 
19 cts. 
19 “ 


Fuller on Religious Declension, 

Waring’s Hymns and Selections, 

Views of American Slavery a 
Century ago, . 

Youthful Pilgrims, i ; 

A Selection from the Letters of 
Isaac Penington, ° ‘ 

Rambles of a Naturalist, with 
Life of the Author, Dr. God- 
man, ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ° 

A Memoir of William Penn, 

A Memoir of Maria Fox, 

A Memoir of Thomas Story, 

A Memoir of Daniel Wheeler, 
and his Visit to the Pacific 
Isles, . . . . . 

Aunt Jane’s Verses for Children, 
Illustrated, 

The Vegetable 
trated, ; ‘  @a* 26 ** 
Correspondents will please to observe that the dis- 

count ts not taken off the postage. 

Persons wishing to order any of the above works 
by mail, should inclose the price, including postage, 
in a letter addressed to Ww. Macniven, Agent. 

Box 2149 Post Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 


14 cts. 
14 ee 


15 
15 


a « 
21 “ce 


20 


20 *§ 26 


Kingdom, Tius- 


3t. 


sities 
For Friends’ Review. 
CALVARY. 

I have often seen in print, among what is read 
much by Friends, and perhaps as often heard in 
serious communication by them, the words 
“ Mount Calvary,” and “ Calvary’s Mount.” 

I believe no such word is found in the Holy 
Scriptures as “ Mount” connected with Calvary. 
In fact I judge from all that I have read, that 
the term “ Mount ” is quite inapplicable to the 
“place that is called Calvary,” as spoken of in 
the 23d chapter of Luke, where he describes 
the place of crucifixion of our Lord. I think 
it best always to adhere to the text. I. H. 


—= =— 
SAFETY OF PEACE’ PRINCIPLES : 


Their power over Brutes, and Insane and Criminals. 


The peace principle has a wonderful power 
over all sentient beings. For the young and the 
old, for the refined and the rude, for the bad 
as well as the good, for savages, maniacs, and 
even brutes, it has a peculiar and well-nigh 
irresistible charm. 

Nor ean we wonder when we look at its na- 
ture. A slave in one of the West Indies, 
originally from Africa, became, after his conver- 
sion, singularly valuable, on account of his in- 
tegrity and general good conduct. 
at length raised him to a situation of some 
consequence, and used to employ him in the 
purchase of new slaves. 
sent with instructions to select twenty of the 
strongest, most able-bodied he could find in the 


market; but he had not long surveyed the | conceive. 


His master 


On one occasion he was 
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strange a choice ; but the poor fellow begged so 
hard to be indulged, that the dealer said, if they 
took twenty, he would give them the old man in 
the bargain. The purchase was accordingly 
made, and the slaves conducted to the planta- 
tion; but upon none did the negro bestow half 
the attention and care he did upon the old 
African. He took him to his own habitation, 
and laid him on his own bed ; he fed him at his 
own table, and gave him drink out of his own 
cup; when he was cold, he carried him into the 
sunshine, and when hot, he placed him under 
the shade of the cocoa-nut trees. Astonished 
at such attentions, his master interrogated him 
on the subject. “Why do you take such 
interest in that worthless old man? There must 
be some special reason ; he is a relative of yours, 
perhaps your father?’ “No, massa,” answered 
the poor fellow, “he no my fader!” “ An elder 
brother then !” “No, massa, he no my broder!” 
“Then he is an uncle, or some other relation.” 
“No, massa, he no be of my kindred at all, nor 
even my friend!” “Then,” asked the master in 
astonishment, “ why do you take so much interest 
in the old fellow?” “He my enemy, massa,” re- 
plied the slave; “he sold me to the slavedealer; 
and my Bible tell me, when my enemy hunger, 
feed him, and when he thirst, give him drink.” 
Such a principle touches a responsive chord 
even in brutes. We once read of a lion so pained 
by a thorn in his paw which he could not himself 
extract, that he prevailed by some means upon 
a passing boy to pull it out; and that act of 
kindness attached the king of the forest to the 
lad, and dtew forth a flood of the fondest 
caresses. Martin tells a similar story of a lion 
on board a British war-ship. Prince had a 
keeper to whom he was much attached. The 
keeper got drunk one day; and, as the captain 
never forgave the crime, the keeper was ordered 
to be flogged. The grating was rigged on the 
main deck opposite Prince’s den, a large barred 
up place, the pillars large, and cased with iron. 
When the keeper began to strip, Prince rose 
gloomily from his couch, and got as near to his 
friend as possible. On beholding his bare back, 
he walked hastily round the den; and when he 
saw the boatswain inflict the first lash, his eyes 
sparkled, and his sides resounded with the strong 
and quick beatings of his tail. At last, when 
the blood began to flow from the unfortunate 
man’s back, and the “ clotted cats” jerked their 
gory knots close to the lion’s den, his fury be- 
came tremendous. He roared with a voice of 
thunder, shook the stréhg bars of his prison as 
if they had been osiers, and finding his efforts 
to break loose unavailing, he rolled and shriek- 
ed in a manner the most terrific it is possible to 
The captain, fearing he might break 


multitude offered for sale, before he fixed his | loose, ordered the marines to load, and present 
eye intently on a feeble, decrepit old man, and ‘at Prince. This threat, however, only redoubled 
told his master he must be one of the twenty.! his rage; and at last the captain desired the 
His master in surprise remonstrated against so! keeper to be cast off, and go to his friend. It is 
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impossible to describe the joy evinced by the 
lion. He licked with care the mangled and 
bleeding back of the cruelly treated seaman, 
caressed him with his paws, which he folded 
round the keeper as if to defy any one renewing 
a similar treatment ; and it was only after several 
hours that Prince would allow the keeper to quit 
his protection, and return among those who had 
so ill-used him. 

Let us see the effects of this principle upon 
the most unmanageable of human beings, men 
who have lost their reason. It used to be sup- 
posed, that force alone would suffice for the 
control of maniacs, and they were treated entire- 
ly on the war-principle; but the whole mode of 
treatment has been changed, and kindness now 
takes the place of violence. The results are 
well known; but this new system had at its out- 
set to encounter what may now seem a strange 
skepticism. Its introduction into this country is 
comparatively recent; and we will take the story 
of its first trial in France. 


In 1792, Pinel, who had been for some time | 


chief physician to the Bicetre, or mad-house of 
Paris, begged repeatedly of the public authorities 
to let him remove the chains from the furious. 
His applications having been unsuccessful, he 
presented himself before the commune of Paris, 
and, repeating his objections with increased 
warmth, urged a reform of such monstrous treat- 
ment. ‘ Citizen,” said one of the members to him, 
“T will to-morrow go to visit the Bicetre; but 
wo betide thee, if thou deceivest us, and con- 
cealest any of the enemies of the people amongst 
thy insane.” 

This member of the commune was Couthon. 
The next day he went to the Bicetre. Couthon 
was himself as strange a spectacle as any whom 
he visited. Deprived of the use of his lower 
extremities, and compelled to be borne on the, 
arms of others, he appeared, says Pinel, a frac- | 
tion of humanity implanted on another’s body ; 
and from out of this deformity, pronounced in a | 
feeble and feminine voice, merciless sentences | 
proceeded, sentences of death; for death was | 
the only logic that then prevailed. Couthon | 
visited the insane in succession, and questioned | 
them himself; but he received only imprecations 





amidst the clanking of chains on floors disgust- 
ingly filthy. Fatigued with the monotony and | 
revolting character of this spectacle, Couthon | 
returned to Pinel. “ Citizen,” said he, “ art thou 


dangerous consequences, as he hoped, to the 
other peaceable inmates of the establishment. 
He determined to unchain no more than twelve 
| at the first trial ; and the only precaution he took, 


| 


was to have an equal number of straight jackets 
prepared, made of strong linen with long sleeves, 
which could be tied behind the back of the 
/maniac, should it become necessary to restrict 
him from committing acts of violence. 

The first person to whom Pinel addressed him- 
| self, had been a resident for the longest period in 
jthis abode of misery. He was an English cap- 
| tain, whose history was unknown, but who had 
| been chained there for forty years. He was 
| looked upon as the most terrible of all the in- 
jsane. His attendants always approached him 
| with circumspection ; for in a paroxysm of fury, 
‘he had struck one of the servants on the head 
| with his manacles, and killed him on the spot. 
| He was confined with more rigor than many of 
ithe others, which circumstance, combined with 
j}almost total neglect on the part of the keepers, 
had exasperated a disposition naturally furious. 
Pinel entered his cell alone, and approached him 
\calmly. “Captain,” said he, “if [ were to re- 
|move your chains, and to give you liberty to 
| walk io the court, would you promise me to be 
| rational, and do harm to no one?” “I promise 

thee. But thou mockest me; they, as well as 
thyself, are too much afraid of me.” “ Assured- 
lly not. I have no fear; for I have six men at 
| hand to make me respected, should it be neces- 
sary. But believe my word; be confiding and 
docile. I will give you liberty, if you will allow 
me to substitute this straight waistcoat for your 
ponderous chains.” 

The captain yielded with a good grace to every 
| thing required of him, shrugging his shoulders, 
but without uttering a word. In a few minutes 
his irons were completely removed, and Pinel 
withdrew, leaving the door of the cell open. 
Several times the maniac raised himself from his 
seat, but fell back again; he had kept the sitting 
posture so long that be had lost the use of his 
legs. At length, in about a quarter of an hour, 
and after repeated attempts, he succeeded in re- 
taining his equilibrium, and from the depth of 
his dark cell advanced staggering towards the 
door. His first action was to look at the sky, 
and exclaim in eestacy, “How beautiful” 
Through the whole day he ran about, ascending 
and descending the stairs, and constantly repeat- 





| 


thyself mad to desire to unchain such animals?” | ing the exclamation, “How beautiful! how 
“Citizen,” replied Pinel,‘ I am convinced that good !” In the evening he returned to his cell, 
these lunatics are intractable only from being de- | slept tranquilly on a better bed, which had been 
prived of air and liberty, and I expect much from | provided for him; and during the two additional 
a different course.” “ Well,” said Couthon, “ do | years which he passed in the Bicetre, he had no 
as thou likest ; .I leave them to thee; but I am paroxysm of fury. He rendered himself, indeed, 
afraid thou wilt fall a victim to thy presumption.” | useful in the establishment, by exerting a certain 
Master of his own actions, Pinel immediately | degree of authority over the patients, whom he 
commenced his undertaking, fully aware of its! governed after his own fashion, and over whom 
real difficulties; for he was going to set at liberty | he elected himself a kind of superintendent. 
about fifty furious maniacs, without injurious or! But the case of Chevinge, a soldier of the 
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French guards, is looked upon as one of the most —_In the course of a few days, the shackles we 
memorable feats of that interesting and eventful removed from fifty-five lunatics. 


re 


day. While in the army, he had but one fault 
—drunkenness; and when in this state he be- 
came turbulent, violent, and the more dangerous 
from his strength being prodigious. Owing to} 


‘ 





An unexpected 
improvement followed from a course previously 


regarded as impracticable and even fatal. The 


;furious madmen, who monthly destroyed hun- 


dreds of utensils, renounced their habits of vio- 


his repeated excesses, he was dismissed from his| lence; others, who tore their clothes, and rioted 
regiment, and soon dissipated his limited re-|in filth and nudity, became clean and decent; 
sources. Shame and misery subsequently plunged | tranquillity and harmony succeeded to tumult 
him into such a state of depression, that his in-|and disorder, and over the whole establishment 
tellect became disordered. In his delirium he} order and good feeling reigned.—Advocate of 


thought he had been made a general, and beat 
those who did not admit his rank and quality; 
and, in consequence of a violent disturbance thus 
originating, he was taken to the Bicetre, laboring 
under the most furious excitement. He had 
been confined in chains for ten years, and with 
more severity than most of his fellow sufferers, 
as he had frequently broken asunder his irons 
by the sole strength of his hands. On one occa- 
sion, when he obtained momentary liberty in this 
manner, he set at defiance the united efforts of 
all his keepers to make him re-enter his cell. 
His strength had, indeed, become proverbial at 
the Bicetre. 

Pinel, on several visits, had discovered in 
Chevinge an excellent disposition, masked under 
the excitement incessantly occasioned by cruel 
treatment. He promised the lunatic to amelior- 
ate his condition, and this promise itself rendered 
him more tranquil. Pinel at length told him he 
should be no longer chained ; “ and to prove the 
confidence I have in thee,” said he, “and that I 
regard thee asa man adapted for doing good, 
thou shalt aid me in freeing those unfortunates 
who have not their reason like thee; and if thou 
conductest thyself as I have reason to hope, I will 
take thee into my service, and thou shalt never 
quit me.” “ Never,” adds Pinel, “was there 
a more sudden and complete revolution. The 
keepers themselves were impressed with respect 
and astonishment at the spectacle which Chevinge 
afforded.” Scarcely was he liberated when he 
was seen anticipating and following with his eye 
every motion of Pinel, executing his orders with 
skill and promptitude, and addressing words of 
reason and kindness to the insane, on the level 
with whom he had been but a short time before. 
This man, whom chains had kept degraded during 
the best years of his life, and who would doubt- 
less have spent the remainder of his existence in 
the same wretched condition, became afterwards 
a model of good conduct and gratitude. Often, 
in the difficult times of the revolution, he saved 
the life of Pinel, and on one occasion rescued 
him from a band of miscreants, who were con- 
ducting him to the “ Lanterne,” owing to his 
having been an elector in 1789. During the 
time of famine, he left the Bicetre every morn- 
ing, and returned with supplies of provisions 
which gold could not at that time procure. His 
whole life was one of perpetual devotion to his 
liberator. 


¢ 


Peace. 


ona — 
ADDRESS, 


Delivered before the Teachers’ Institute of Delaware Co., 
at Marple Hall, May 20th, 1859, by Professor Tuomas 
Cuasg, A. M., of Haverford College. 

(Continued from page 694.) 


I say, then, the teacher must be a student, 
and a student all his life. Like the old Greek 
philosopher, he must say, “I grow old always 
learning something new.” Do you teach geog- 
raphy? Then every good book of travels and 
topography—every treatise on the physical con- 
stitution of the earth, becomes, not only profita- 
ble and interesting reading, but reading which 
you are bound to undertake and carry on, so far 
as the opportunity of it lies within your power. 
And what an attractive field of study is here pre- 
sented, in such works as those of Humboldt, 
Ritter and Guyot, the histories of exploring ex- 
peditions, and the narratives of the most scientific 
travellers! You should go to your class every 
day chock-full of your subject. To the few bar- 
ren sentences which the text-book gives in re- 
gard to the country forming the lesson of the 
day—which it is your first duty to see that your 
scholars have learned, and learned not by rote, 
but understandingly—you must add interesting 
particulars and details—you must make the dry 
bones live—you must hold up a vivid picture of 
the physical conformation of that country—you 
must point out its precise position on the globe 
with reference to other important countries and to 
our own—you must make your scholars point to 
it from the floor on which they stand, and tell 
how many miles they must travel, and over what 
lands and seas, to reach it—you must character- 
ize its monuments and its works of art, its in- 
dustry, its institutions, its people; and relate, 
from the stores of your own knowledge, some 
striking fact or anecdote, which shall fasten it- 
self on the susceptible memory of childhood, 
and make the hour of recitation an hour of de- 
light. Illustrations should be drawn from your 
own neighborhood—from the personal know- 
ledge of your pupils. Professor Agassiz says, 
in an address recently delivered in an educa- 
tional meeting in Boston, that when connected 
with the college in Neuchatel, he took some 
children (the eldest not above six years old) toa 
hill above the city, and there showed them the 


‘ 


a 





magnificent peaks of the Alps, and told them the 

names of those mountains, and of the beautiful 

lakes opposite. He then showed them the same 

thing on a raised map, and they immediately 

recognized the localities, and were soon able to 

point them out on an ordinary map, and under- 

stand how the physical features of our globe are 

represented on paper. From that day geography 

was no longer a dry study, but entered upon 

with interest and delight. We have not here so 

sublime a theatre of nature for the performance 

as the Jura and the Alps, the blue lakes and the 

sparkling rivers of Switzerland ; but every town- 

ship in our county has its hills, its vales, its 

ponds, its streams—many a one wide views of 
diversified scenery, and glimpses of our broad, 

majestic river, sweeping calmly to the sea—fur- 

nishing the opportunity for such instruction if 
we will but avail ourselves of it. It would cer- 

tainly be well for teachers to take their classes 

out occasionally in the open air, amid such 

scenes, and illustrate the subject they are teach- 

ing from the natural objects directly around 

them. This would be no ill use even of some of 

the regular hours of school time; but without 

encroaching upon these, both scholarsand teach- 

ers would find such excursions one of the most 

pleasant—and certainly one of the most profita- 

ble—methods in which to spend a few hours of 
the holidays. But without leaving the school 

room, we can take our scholars in imagination 

to the summit of some neighboring hill—we can 

appeal to their memories, and make them recall 

the scene there presented—and then, by the 

vivid picture thus raised before the eye of their 

minds, illustrate the science we are teaching. 

When you speak of the Tiber or the Thames, 

apply the Schuylkill, or some other river with 

which your pupils are familiar, as a measure of 
comparison likely to aid you in presenting a| 
vivid idea to their minds; when of the Llyssus| 
and Cephissus, compare them with the little} 
brook which runs beside your door. By living | 
illustration, by presenting knowledge in picture, 

in tangible shape, you can make geography, and | 
every other science, fascinating ; every pupil's! 
eye will beam with interest and delight, and the | 
teacher will reap that most pleasing reward of 
his labors, the smile of intelligence on youthful 
faces. 

So in Natural Philosophy. Go in furnished | 
with illustrations from the field, the work-shop, | 
the common avocations of the household. _ L]lus. | 
trate every principle by familiar instances, and | 
make the pupils see that the facts and principles 
they are studying lie at the bottom of all the! 
processes in the common avocations of life, and | 
will help them in understanding and using the | 
ordinary forces of nature and appliances of art. 

So in the various departments of Natural His- 
tory—a class of studies to which due importance | 


| 
| 
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tined to receive a much larger share of attention in 
future. Zoology, Geology, Mineralogy, Botany, 
should all be illustrated from the personal know- 
ledge of the teacher, and from familiar objects 
within the reach of all his scholars Professor 
Agassiz says that, being requested to address 
some Teachers’ Institute in Massachusetts, he 
went out, on one occasion, into the fields, and 
collected several hundred grasshoppers, brought 
them into the hall, and gave each of his auditors 
one of them. At first they all laughed at the 
novelty of the thing; but, as he proceeded to 
describe the animal, call their attention to its 
structure, and teach them to observe many things 
in its organization which they could not see, 
until he had shown them how to see, he soon 
found them all engrossed in the subject—every 
eye was fixed, no longer upon him, but on the 
insect. Do you not know that one might go 
through a whole treatise on Zoology, and not 
learn so much as from the thorough, accurate 
examination of one single insect? How many 
boys and girls are there in our schools who can 
characterize accurately the Geology of their own 
neighborhood—name the trees which grow in-its 
forests, and tell the value and the uses of their 
wood—describe their own birds, insects and wild 
animals of every kind—the soils of the farms 
around them, the crops for which they are adapt- 
ed, the right methods of tilling and manuring 
them—or explain the various processes in the 
building of ships or houses, and our ordinary 
manufactures and mechanical arts? Yet all 
these things are as important as any facts that 
are taught, and they all can be taught without 
text-books, by familiar, oral instruction. Now 
consider, not only how much scholars would gain 
from such instruction, but how much the teach- 
ers themselves would gain from the studies and 
investigations which they would find necessary 
in order to fit themselves to impart it. The 
field of improvement thus laid open before the 
teacher of a common district school is boundless. 
Wherever he goes, some new book of instrue- 
tion is opened before him. He passes the farmer 
in the field, and gathers lessons of agricultural 
science. The flowers that bloom beside hispath, 
the pebbles on which he treads, the whole con- 
formation of the ground around him, the stone- 
walls and the railway excavations—inexhaustible 
quarries of geological and mineralogical informa- 
tion—the birds that sing overhead, the butter- 
flies that flutter in the air—these, and the written 
works of the great masters of science which he 
will buy or borrow—(and men like to lend books 
to those who will appreciate them)—present a 
field of delightful study which he could not ex- 
haust in the life-time of a Methusaleh. 

And not only is this true of the physical sci- 
ences, it is so also with all the others. Do you 
teach grammar? Then read Lowth and Murray 


has not yet been assigned in our schools, but} among the older authorities, and Latham, and 
which, as the signsof the times point clearly, is des-! Brown's “grammar of grammars” among the 
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new. Above all, study our best authors, and 
carefully note their usage, which is itself the 
sovereign law of technical grammar: thus only 
can you become grammarians yourselves; and 
you will find among your pupils that the boy or 
girl who has been accustomed to the society of 
educated people and the reading of good books, 
is a better grammarian without studying a single 
lesson, than others who have learned the whole of 
Murray or Brown by heart. Accustom yourself, 
further, to regard grammar not as a mere formal 
collection of rules and paradigms, but as a philo- 
sophical science, dealing with the most wonder- 
ful of intellectual phenomena, and throwing a 
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pressions laid up in their memories. Fortunate- 
ly for the teacher, a noble piece of composition, 
whether prose or poetry, will bear a hundred 
readings; the more you study it, the more fa- 
miliar you grow with it, the more beauties you 
discover ; so that carrying successive classes 
through some good collection of gems of litera- 
ture affords the instructor the opportunity of ac- 
quiring that familiarity with a few masterpieces 
which is best calculated to improve the taste and 
develop and heighten the perception of literary 
beauty. This perception properly cultivated, 
the teacher cannot fail to extend his study of 
the literature of our language—the richest of 


flood of light upon the great laws of thought. all literatures, unless we except the ancient 
The study of other languages will be useful as Greek—as widely as possible. And the more 
giving both breadth and distinctness to your con- quick and delicate his taste has become by this 
ception of the universal principles of grammar. ! extensive study, the better qualified is he to give 
I need not remind any teachers who have read the right expression in his reading, and hence 
Dean Trench’s invaluable work on the subject, | to teach that important art. It would be well if, 
how interesting and instructive is the history of for some of the older scholars of our schools, 
the derivations and meanings of words. For! literature were made more directly a study. The 
ordinary etymology, Pennsylvanians can boast of | pupils would derive the highest advantages, as 
one of the best class-books every published, in | well as the teachers great pleasure, from the in- 
the admirable treatise of Dr. Joseph Thomas. troduction of such books as Milton’s Comus, 

Do you teach History? Then you have es- | Goldsmith’s Traveller and Deserted Village, 
pecial need of the study of the great standard | (both of which, by the way, are given in Mur. 
authorities, as well as of the minuter chroniclers | ray’s Sequel,) Cowper’s Task, Campbell’s Plea- 
of events and manners, to fill up the paltry|sures of Hope, or selections from Pope’s trans- 
sketch which is all that our little school books lations of the Iliad and Odyssey, Paradise Lost, 


ean furnish, and give a finished picture of the! or the works of such authors as Thom 
times. 


Arithmetic ? 


D, 


| Akenside, Beattie, Young, Gray, and Wordsworth. 
However excellent your text-| Entire works of our best prose writers, as well as 
book, consult as many others as possible ; com-/ our poets, might be employed for the same _pur- 


pare rules and methods; and hesitate not to use| pose. Cleveland’s Compendium gives interest- 
your own ingenuity in devising others better | ing sketches of the history of English literature, 
than all. Give your pupils original problems.!| together with good selections for reading, and 
Put to them practical questions, such as will be| could be used with advaniage by the higher 
likely to arise in their own lives and business;| classes. The older boys and girls in our schools 
and give your most advanced pupils the mo-t) are perhaps as well fitted now as they will beat any 
difficult and interesting problems you can find or | period of their lives to enjoy and appreciate the 
invent. And by the way, Arithmetic, humble beauties of literary composition, especially if 
as it may seem, is really one of the very highest | aided by an accomplished teacher. It is indeed 
departments of mathematics, and affords some | a delightful task to point out to them these beau- 
of the best tests of mathematical talent. Desti-| ties. Let the pupil be led to analyze carefully 
tute of the machinery of algebra and the caleu- the different sentences—to dwell on the various 
lus, it tests directly the native powers of analysis | rhetorical charms and graces of the author—to 
and calls them into the most healthy activity. | study the explanation of the historical and other 

Instruction in Reading should occupy a large | references ; and the full understanding and ful! 
space in the programme of our schools, and im-| appreciation of one finished production of genius 
parting it may be particularly beneficial to the|thus gained, the complete familiarity with it, 
teacher. Pieces of high literary merit should | will go far to mature his taste and fit him for the 
be selected for thig exercise; and it is the duty| ready appreciation of similar works. I have 
of school committees to pay especial attention to| said that one of the chief disadvantages of the 
this point in the choice of text-books. I fear} teacher’s office is his association with inferior 
we have met with a great loss in the general dis- | minds ; but in some respects the minds of youth 
carding of those good old books, the “ English | are not inferior to those of mature men, and in 
Reader” and its “ Sequel.” They were of great | the quick perception of the graces of composi- 
use to the former generation, who in early youth | tion there is sometimes a freshness and vivacity 
were by their means made familiar with some of about the youthful mind which advancing years 
the choicest gems of English composition, their| wear off rather than strengthen. It is whole- 
tastes properly directed and refined, and a store | some to be in communion with intelligent youth 
of pleasant images, good thoughts, and good ex-!—to excite their interest and enthusiasm, and 
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warm and i inspire our own from the contagion al 
theirs. 


wa should heen re msinolt in a this state of igno- 

rance, had not the guide, after he had permitted 
me to enjoy my error for a quarter of an hour, 
informed me that the teacher, as well as the 
pupils, had been born deaf, “and, until within 
the last five years, had never spoken a word. 

Two of the boys stood upon the platform, at 
the teacher’s suggestion, and held a conversation 
with each other, and then each wrote sentences 
upon the board und read them in a loud and dis- 
tinct voice. Another boy was called up and 
handed a book, which I opened for him at ran- 
dom, and from which he read two or three pages, 
rapidly, without the slightest hesitation, and with 
a really musical voice. 

The pupils, of course, receive the idea intend- 
ed to be conveyed to them through the formation 
of the lips, and once or twice, when the teacher 
was speaking to them, they made a motion signify- 
ing that they did not fully understand him, and 
once one of them drew him to the window, where 
the light played fully upon his lips while he was 
uttering quite a long sentence. Of course they 
can have no idea what sound is, and the only 
difference I noticed between their utterances and 
those of other children was that the modulations 
were not always correct, and some of them kept 
the voice at the same pitch while reading or 
speaking an entire sentence. But so perfectly 

can they interpret the movement of the lips, that 

when placed so that they could only see the side 
of the teacher’s mouth, they understood him evi- 
dently as well as when looking directly at his 
lips. So perfect, indeed, was the whole exhibi- 
tion, that had I dropped in accidentally without 
knowing where I was going, the last place I ever 
should have suspected myself to be in would 
have been among deaf and dumb children. 


It was in this room alone, I learned from the 
teacher, that spoken language was employed, and 
here no signs were used, the children being 
taught their lessons either by speech or writing, 
and the smartest and most capable children are 
placed here. I remained there an hour, and a 
crowd of strange, suggestive thoughts came over 
me as I left. When, after such an exhibition as 
I had witnessed, could bounds be put to the 
result of patient labor ; where can be placed the 
limits of possibility? I doubt whether the good 
Abbe L’Epée, who founded the institution, ever 
dreamed that in so sMort a time the truth of the 
text from St. Mark, which is inscribed over the 
chapel, “Il a bien fait toutes choses. Il a fait 
entendre les sourds et parler les muets,” would 
have been so literally verified as I had seen it 
during my visit. 














































(To be toncluded.) 


—-~<0—— 
From the Massachusetts Spy. 
THE DUMB SPEAKING AND THE DEAF HEARING. 


Edward Gould Buffum gives the following 
interesting description of a visit to the Deaf and 
Dumb Institute in Paris :— 


Paris, March 29, 1859. 

Somewhat tired with the routine through 
which all strangers in Paris pass, I strayed aside 
from the ordinary path which they usually take, 
and yesterday paid a visit to the “Institution 
des Sourds-Muets’”—the Deaf and Dumb Asy- 
lum of Paris. 1 witnessed there some very 
wonderful examples of the results of patient 
labor in teaching the deaf to speak and hear. 
The guide show ed us into a room where a teach- 
er, surrounded by thirty or forty boys, between 
the ages of six and fourteen years, was writing 
some grammatical exercises on the black board. 
As soon as we entered the room, the teacher, who 
appeared to be a man about forty years of age, 
descended from the bench on which he stood, 
and coming up to me addressed me with some 
words of welcome, saying that he was always 
glad to receive visitors, and that he would exhibit 
to me some specimens of the proficiency to which | ¢ 
his pupils had attained in speaking, although 
they were all born deaf. I noticed a peculiar 
“clipping” of some of the words, and a harsh 
guttural sound which he gave to others, but sup- 
posed the teacher to be a German, and after 
thanking him for his proffered kindness, he 
called up a bright, intelligent looking little fel- 
low. The boy looked closely at the teacher's lips 
while the latter told him to bid us good day. 
The boy immediately spoke to me, enunciating 
his words clearly and distinctly, ona with very 
correct accentuation, and said : 

“How do you do, sir ?” 

I replied, and the teacher requested me to ask 
the boy a question. I did so, merely moving 
the organs of speech without uttering any sound, 
and asking with my lips how old he was ? 

He instantly replied “thirteen years and a 
half!” 

Upon being told by the teacher, he asked me 
“where did you come from ?” 

I replied in the same manner as before, from 
America. 

The boy repeated “America,” and then taking 
a piece of chalk wrote upon the black-board : 

“You have come from a great distance, and 
must have seen a great many savages who were 
very wicked.” 

During all this time I had been conversing 
with the teacher, he giving me information about 
his pupils, and requesting me to question them, 
without ever having a suspicion that I was talk- 
ng to adeaf man and listened toa dumb man, 


- 


—_-~6e—-—__ 


I have often wondered at the unaccountable- 
ness of man in this, among other things; that 
though he loves changes so well, he shou!d care 
so little to hear or think of his last, great, and, 
if he pleases, his best, change— Penn. 
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FORBEAR. 


Forbear, whene’er an unjust taunt, 
Shall quickly flash thine eye, 

And flush thy cheek with swift desire, 
To give some sharp reply. 


Forbear, wrath only kindles wrath, 
And stirs up passion’s fire ; 

While answering softly, mildly, tends 
To check the bitterest ire. 


Forbear, though some well-meaning friend, 
Perchance with good intent, 

Should roughly crush some sanguine hope, 
Or brilliant plan prevent. 


Forbear, their wisdom may be far 
Superior to thine own ; 

They may have built such castles, too, 
And seen them overthrown. 


Forbear, when sickness claims thy care, 
And murmuring accents prove 

Breathing complaining, fretful tones, 
Sad trials to thy love. 


Forbear, thou maycst not know how keen 
The pain which seeks to find 

Relief in feverish words, and yet 
Means not to be unkind. 


Forbear, when childhood’s noisy mirth 
Distracts thy throbbing brain ; 

Which, pressed with many anxious cares, 
Seems bursting with its pain. 


Forbear—O do not wound their hearts, 
Because thine is oppressed, 

By careless or impatient tones, 
When they would be caressed. 


Forbear, I know ‘twill cause a pang, 
And many a fervent prayer, 

And mighty efforts, ere thou learn 
In all things to forbear. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien Inre.uicence.—Liverpool dates to the 29th 
ult. have been received. Another terrible battle, 
lasting 16 hours, was fought on the 2th, on the 
banks of the Mincio, near Solferino. The entire 
Austrian force now in that quarter is said to have 
been engaged, extending over a line of fifteen miles. 
The Austrians crossed the river and attacked the 
French, but were repulsed and compelled to retire 
again to the left bank. The loss on both sides was 
heavy ; it was vaguely reported at 35,000 to the Aus- 
trians and 12,000 to the French, while that of the 
Sardinians was not stated. The French took 6,000 
prisoners and 3) cannon. They crossed the Mincio 
a few days later, without serious resistance. The 
Austrians were preparing for another battle, which 
would doubtless take place, if the French continued 
to advance. Gen. Hess, a veteran 72 years old, who 
has the reputation of being the best strategist in the 
Austrian service, had been appvinted commander- 
in-chief instead of Gen. Schlick; and an additional 
force of 175,000 men from the Austrian reserves, who 
are considered the flower of the army, was on the 
way to Italy. Large reinforcements were also leav- 
ing France and Algeria to join the French army, and 
it was stated that preparations were in progress for 
raising, within two months, an army of 450,000 men. 
An attack on Venice was expected to be made by the 
French about the 28th ult. Tve Austrians had sunk 
several vessels in the port of Malamocco, about five 
miles from Venice, to prevent the passage of the 
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French squadron. Prince Napoleon had arrived at 
Parma. 

It was-reported that the Austrian Emperor would 
soon have an interview with the Prince Regent of 
Prussia, probably to endeavor to obtain the aid of 
that Power in the war. Prussia had proposed to the 
Federal Diet to place an army of observation on the 
Rhine, under the superior orders of Bavaria. The 
Diet referred the proposal to the Military Committee. 

Perugia, one of the towns in the Papal States, 
which had declared in favor of Italian independence, 
was attacked by the Swiss troops whom the Pope had 
sent thither, and after a conflict outside tlie town, it 
was entered by them, and the combat continued for 
two hours in the streets, women and defenceless per- 
sons, as well as those engaged in the fight, being 
killed by the soldiers. At Rome a crowd assembled 
before the French garrison and manifested a purpose 
of raising the tricolored flag and proclaiming the 
King of Sardinia as Dictator, but the French com- 
mander prevented them from doing so. Ferrara, 
Ancona and other towns, have been regained for the 
Pope by his troops. 

Latrer.—The Canada brings news tothe 2d inst. \o 
fighting had occurred since the battle of Solferino. 
The allied troops continued to cross the Mincio with- 
out molestation from the Austrians. The Sardinians 
had invested Peschiera, their lines extending from 
Lake Garda to the Mincio. The new English Minis- 
try had announced that it would maintain a strict 
neutrality. Richard Cobden had declined a seat in 
the Cabinet. 

Inpta.—The native insurrection being mainly sub 
dued, difficulties have now arisen between the Eu- 
ropean troops and the government. It appears that 
some of the men formerly in the East India Com- 
pany’s army objected to being transferred to th: 
Queen’s service without their consent, and claimed 
a fresh bounty as if newly enlisted. Lord Clyde, the 
commander-in-chief, promised to present their com 
plaints to the Indian government, but required them 
meanwhile to submit to discipline. The men con 
sented to wait the decision of the authorities; but 
the Governor General, sustained by the opinion of the 
Attorney General, decided against the claims of the 
soldiers, and was supported by the home govern 
ment. Some regiments thereupon broke out int 
mutiny, though they appear to have used no vio- 
lence; and though a part of them were induced to 
return to obedience, the difficulty was not settled at 
the last accounts. 

Great Brrrain.—The elections for members of 
Parliament to fill the seats vacated by members of 
the new ministry, were generally resulting in favo 
of the government candidates. 

The Atlantic Telegraph Company, in issuing pro 
posals for subscriptions to the new stock, pledg« 
themselves to enter into no contract, without seek 
ing the advice of the highest scientific and practical 
authorities of England and America. The first ope 
rations are to be to endeavor to raise the old cable. 

A new telegraphic cable, containing six conducting 
wires, has been successfully laid between Folkestone 
and Boulogne. It is the largest and strongest cable 
ever made, weighing ten tons per mile. 

West Ixpies.—The Consuls of several European 
governments at St. Domingo have suspended all offi- 
cial relations with the government of the Dominican 
republic, and some of them have left the island. The 
reason given is the conduct of the government in 
calling in the paper money issued by the previous 
administration, redeeming it at a merely nominal 
value in new notes, to the great injury of the foreign 
merchants. The Consuls protested in vain against 
this step, and therefore broke off all connection with 
the government. 





